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SALON OF THE DILETTANTI— III 

TYPES AND STEREOTYPES IN ART 

The art season was at its height, and the Layman had been doing the 
exhibitions with an assiduity that delighted the professional members of 
the Salon. The Dilettanti heartily approved of his devotion to art — 
art needed such devotion. But the Layman felt like moralizing on his 
experiences. He hadn't missed a show, he said, since the ball was set 
rolling, and he had greeted so many old friends on the gallery walls 
that he really felt that he knew Art thoroughly. Old friends ? Yes, 
that was the right phrase. They were old friends — changed some of 
them in details of dress, it is true, but all — at least most of them — 
bearing the recognizable earmarks of last year, and the year before, and 
the year before that. There was no need of a catalogue, no occasion to 
inspect signatures — the pictures were there in patent evidence of them- 
selves and their makers, as close a counterpart of the product of bygone 
years as the artists were of their former selves. There were Brown, and 
Moran, and Murphy, and Schofield, and Alexander, and Jones, and the 
other Jones, and Cassatt, and Palmer, and Chapman, and Benson, and 
Eakins, and Gay, and Shirlaw, and — oh, a legion of them — all spot- 
able as far as you could see down the vistas of corridor and gallery — 
all staid, and dignified, and worthy of a nod of recognition — and all so 
u characteristic." 

In New York, and Boston, and Philadelphia, and Chicago — not 
to go through the list of minor show-towns — the very canvases appar- 
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ently were conscious of their company and seemed to give arch salu- 
tations from their boundaries of gold-leaf and its plebeian substitute 
"gilt on metal." There was scarce a Rip Van Winkle in all the rooms 
he had visited, scarce a picture that felt so lost as regards its recognizable 
identity that it was impelled in despair to voice the cry of the sleeper of 
the Kaatskills — "Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?" The 
Rip of the legend had grown grizzled and tottering while he slept; but 
the Rips of the studios for the most part had simply slept, and time had 
written no wrinkles on their azure skies. The Dilettanti called for apolo- 
gies to Byron, which the Layman accorded. Then he was immediately 
guilty of another mess of garbles, as follows — " Such as Recognition's 
dawn beheld, thou seemest now" — an apostrophe apparently to some 
canvas or artist. 

Here and there, to be sure, one found a canvas giving evidence of 
crows-feet, and silver hair, and palsy — a witness that the art was losing 
power with the artist, that both were slipping, stumbling, falling down the 
hither slope of life — fast friends to the end, with an implied " till death 
do us part " devotion. In the main, however, the canvases held their own 
better than their makers, showed less the changes incident to time. It was 
much easier, the Layman explained, for a man's art to become stereotyped 
than his person. " Tempus jugit, nee pietas moram" etc. — turn back to 
college days and dig out your Horace for the rest of it — applied with an 
insistence simply sardonic to flesh and blood, but had to show the white 
feather in the case of Art in a rut. — Art stagnated, dwarfed, held in leash. 

What was the reason of this sameness, this fixity, the Layman asked. 
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Couldn't the artists do other things than replicas of their own work, with 
variations? And if not, why not? Were they so enamored of one in- 
vention that they had lost interest in further effort ? Were they so in love 
with one phase of nature that they couldn't see beauty in any other? 
Had they severally taken out patents on particular brands of gray days, 
blue nocturnes, red sunsets, crested billows, cloud-fleeced skies, wrinkled 
draperies, casts of countenance, bends of pose, etc., and then contracted 
with the public — through the dealers — to stay on their own preserves, 
and let other people's alone? Was it genius dwarfed by a single attain- 
ment, ambition satisfied with a single victory? Was it the inane craze 
of picture-buyers to have something " characteristic " — or, in other words, 
a form of commercialism ? Was it mental and spiritual poverty, a rec- 
ognition of personal limitations, and a hopeless sitting-down before diffi- 
culties that others had overcome ? Was it — but what was the use, the 
Layman said, of further conjectures? The fact remained that the ex- 
hibitions of the year showed that artists were not Alexanders — the old 
Greek is reported to have wept because he had no more worlds to con- 
quer, and the Alexanders of the studios seemed to smile because they 
could live without conquering any more worlds. 

The Dilettanti thought that was a pretty hard rub on the artists, but 
the Layman disclaimed any intention of reflecting on artists individually 
or collectively. He was simply in an inquiring frame of mind — he 
wanted to know. Would some of the Dilettanti who were painters vouch- 
safe information on the subject? But none chose to. Did the average 
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painter strive, the Layman asked, until he had produced a successful pic- 
ture, then on the basis of his own experience make a prescription for art 
as he could do it, and ever follow the recipe thereafter ? Was there any- 
thing behind the artists' penchant for particular subjects, particular com- 
positions, particular effects, other than the fact that they could do them ? 
Pieters, for instance, had an almost unaccountable fondness for that old 
white horse he painted so much with the sca-and-sky background, and 
for upright Dutch interiors with a window in the upper right-hand coiner, 
a woman sitting under it, and a child in the foreground. The Layman had 
seen three such in a single recent invoice from Holland. Thaulow, if he 
painted a goose-pond would dimple its surface with kaleidoscopic tints 
and let a supposititious breeze take the place of the wonted swirl of cur- 
rent. Ridgway Knight wouldn't be Ridgway Knight without a glimpse 
of the Seine, a peasant girl or two with wooden shoes and saffron com- 
plexion, patches of bright flowers, and plenty of blue sky and green 
grass. Would anyone recognize a Cottet without the leaden tones and 
the leaden folk he has made the trademark of his art ? 

Trademark — that was the phrase. The Layman insisted that the 
artists all had it — almost all. A few, it was true, cultivated versatility — 
the many harked back to an early, or later success — something that 
sold, something that won a prize, something that met popular favor for 
some reason or other. In adopting this policy, progress was side- 
tracked — except as regards the acquisition of greater nicety in produc- 
ing the one effect — and art was run into a rut. Hence the likeness of 
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one year's exhibitions to another's, and the similarity of one offering at 
an art store to another. " Characteristic " — handy cloak of many sins. 

The Layman knew the old maxim " Beware of the man of one idea " 
was taken as a compliment to the individual so meagerly but advantage- 
ously gifted. But he had noticed that the man of one idea usually copy- 
righted it, or applied for a patent. Patents implied trademarks, and 
trademarks suggested manufacture. He didn't know that picture- 
making was or should be an exception to the rule, and he was inclined 
to maintain that the artist who got into a rut — adopted a specialty or 
type of picture that stood for him to the world -r- was a deserter from 
the ranks of creative artists, and became simply a manufacturer of pic- 
tures, an imitator of himself, a supplier of trade demands; Was it nec- 
essary, was it desirable,' was it politic for an artist thus to stereotype his 
art, and ring changes year after year on the same subjects, in the same 
tones — the identical old story, homily, impression, with just variations 
enough so that the purchaser of one canvas couldn't accuse the pur- 
chaser of another of having his picture, even if it did mean the same 
thing, and was expressed in the same way ? 

Let me name a few of our American artists, and give you their trade- 
marks, said the Layman. The Dilettanti vigorously protested on the 
ground that that might be personal, and personalities in the Salon should 
be under ban. Well, never mind the names or the trademarks, retorted 
the Layman — you know them all, so do the reviewers for the press, 
the salesmen in the stores, the visitors to the exhibitions. Take up your 
daily papers, and you will be informed that So-and-So exhibited a " char- 
acteristic" canvas. Go into the stores, and the clerks will tell you this 
is by What's-his-Name — "very characteristic" "in his regular style." 
Listen in the galleries, and you will hear that this picture is by Jones, 
Brown or Smith — the Layman said he used these names because they were 
the most impersonal in his vocabulary — and so " thoroughly like him- 
self," " representative of his art." Couldn't an artist, shouldn't an art- 
ist do things — not a thing ? 

One of the Dilettanti interposed a question : If a thing of beauty 
caught an artist's fancy — a face, a figure, a landscape, an effect of atmos- 
phere — and he painted it, would he sin against ethics or economy if he 
duplicated, triplicated, quadruplicated, repeated the thing of beauty ad 
infinitum ; and hadn't he a perfect right to do so if his inclinations 
or interests prompted him? The world was so wide for a few score of 
similar pictures to be scattered over, and the possible purchasers were 
such a multitude! Most assuredly, answered the Layman with a ruffle 
of rancor in his voice, but wouldn't such an artist be — or become — like 
the learned professor of Greek who devoted his whole life to the study of 
the dative, and lamented on his deathbed that he had not limited his 
work exclusively to the iota-subscript? His sympathies had been too 
broad, and his energies had been too widely scattered! And to say 
nothing of the narrowing influence of a specialty, continued the Layman 
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reminiscently "the world's so full " — you remember the old song? — 
" of resplendent eyes, 'tis a pity to limit one's love to a pair " — or one. 
No artist should be guilty of it. 

It was finally agreed that the Layman was right. Narrow interests, 
the Dilettanti concluded, did beget circumscribed efforts, and circum- 
scribed efforts resulted in one-sided or abnormally developed reputations. 
It was therefore decided that the Dilettanti should memorialize some one 
or other of our great art institutions and ask that, not merely as a gauge 
of artistic ability but as a test of public interest and appreciation, it arrange 
for an exhibition from which everything " characteristic " should be abso- 
lutely and unequivocably barred. 

Reported by the Salon's Secretary. 
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